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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that indi- 
vidual citizens, the newspaper press, and organi- 
zations of various kinds may have readily available 
accurate information on these subjects. A list of 
publications will be found on page 15. 


Paul S. Reinsch was born in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, in 1869. He studied at the University of 
Wisconsin, at Berlin, Rome and Paris. Since 
1901 he has been Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Wisconsin, and in 1911 and 1912 
was Theodore Roosevelt Exchange Professor at 
the University of Berlin. He is the author of 
several books and has contributed extensively to 
magazines and reviews. He has repeatedly rep- 
resented the government of the United States at 
international conferences in South America. 
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AMERICAN LOVE OF PEACE AND 
EUROPEAN SKEPTICISM 


HEN Europeans discuss the leadership in mat- 

ters of international peace and arbitration which 
the United States and the American people have as- 
sumed in recent years, they are quite apt to accompany 
a polite approval of such action with unmistakable 
signs of a feeling that the people of the United States 
are in this matter either indulging in a somewhat in- 
expensive sentiment or, if they are to be taken more 
seriously, are advancing a policy which their govern- 
ment itself does not adhere to consistently. No mat- 
ter how carefully politeness may veil or repress these 
opinions, their presence is all but universal in Europe 
and people there believe more strongly in Yankee 
“smartness ” than in Yankee idealism. 

It may therefore be well for us from time to time 
to take stock of our ideas on international peace in 
order to see how firmly they are connected with the 
essential beliefs and experiences of our national life 
and in what manner they will have to be presented 
and urged so as to inspire confidence and evoke sup- 
port among our European neighbors. The simple fact 
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which is not commonly recognized in Europe is that 
the peace sentiment of the United States is a natural 
outgrowth of our experience and is intimately con- 
nected with our fundamental concepts of polity and 
government. Europeans are too apt to see in it only 
a trite idealism with the expression of which men are 
always willing to throw a veil of respectability over 
actions of ordinary selfishness. 

But as we look upon the idea of international peace 
secured by respect for law, from the point of view of 
our own history and institutions, it may certainly be 
affirmed that this ideal was not born of unthinking 
sentimentality but that it has its root deep in the 
life and experience of our nation. During our whole 
life as a nation we have not experienced a single seri- 
ous foreign war, that is a war by which the people 
really felt their national life threatened. It has been 
an era of peace and freedom from the worries and 
burdens which the constant fear of attacks from with- 
out imposes. Protected both by its continental posi- 
tion and by the width of the oceans that wash our 
shores, the nation has been free to devote its energies 
undivided to the subdual of the forces of nature, to 
the winning of new regions for cultivation and homes. 
So the blessings of peace are with us cozstantly 
present; the assured condition of peaceful enterprise, 
undisturbed by risks and fears of war, we have 
known for generations, and the marvelous advance 
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which our nation has made is in no small measure due 
to this favorable situation. By contrast, in the one 
terrible struggle which devastated our lands and homes 
the horror of war most sharply made itself felt as its 
cruelties were not inflicted upon men of alien race 
with whom we might have but little sympathy, but 
upon our own brothers and fellow-citizens. The mem- 
ory of this struggle has left an even deeper mark 
upon the national consciousness than could have been 
imprinted by any foreign war. 

When therefore we appear at international confer- 
ences and on the forum of world-wide public opinion 
with proposals tending toward universal peace, they 
are backed with the experience of a century and a 
quarter of national life. We know from our own de- 
velopment what the lifting of the burden of militarism 
would mean to the advance of the world. But while 
we stand for these proposals with an ardor engendered 
by the strength of personal experience and not merely 
by the passing enthusiasm of the moment, we ought in 
urging these ideals to realize the difference in our 
position and that of the European nations and not to 
condemn any of them as utterly reactionary because 
they cannot immediately appreciate and adopt our 
point of view. They live crowded together in a small 
continent. They have the memory of antipathies of 
centuries to overcome. Their struggle for existence 
is grim, viewed from the swarming centers of Euro- 
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pean industry. Yet when we make them realize that 
against their feeling of their own troubled situation 
we set not a vague sentimentalism but a deep convic- 
tion engendered by experience, they are willing to give 
more credit to the American point of view and even to 
look to it for a solution of their own difficulties. 

It is not only the experience of the past but the 
continuing situation and character of our national life 
that render the ideal of international peace the firmest 
foundation of American policy. The races which in 
Europe are confronting one another in hostile rivalry 
have all sent their children to our shores. While 
these do not forget the home from which they came 
nor are disloyal to its traditions, they enter with 
energy and enthusiasm into a new life raised above 
the plane of warring nationalities in the furthering of 
a joint effort for home, happiness, and fruitful enter- 
prise as wide as the continent, a world in itself. So 
here again our national experience, our every-day life, 
demonstrate that human unity which underlies racial 
differences. The scions of the foreign races as they 
enter the life of America contribute to it some peculiar 
elements engendered by European nationalism ; but in 
this we find no source of hostile rivalry based on 
national tradition. Thus again we become predis- 
posed to look upon international affairs not from the 
angle of petty and factitious jealousies, but from the 
elevation of a nationalism that can be true to itself 
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only as it allies itself to a common humanity in all its 


aims and main purposes. 

But the form of our government, as well as the spirit 
engendered of our experience, naturally predisposes 
us to favor friendly relations and the peaceful solu- 
tions of difficulties. Our nation contains in itself a 
great diversity of local character and interest, all bal- 
anced, held together, and made to co-operate for the 
common good by a federal system based upon law. 
When we consider the differences that have developed 
in the character and the methods of individual com- 
monwealths in the United States even under the 
federal system, it will be easy for us to evoke a picture 
of the intense rivalry, bitter hostilities, the suspicions, 
dangers, and fears that would abound on our con- 
tinent were each of these commonwealths fitted out 
with the complete machinery of political independence 
so that its most petty and selfish interests might control 
its action. What commercial warfare, what impedi- 
ments to enterprise by citizens of another state, what 
artificial hindrances to great undertakings would such 
a situation make possible! From all this we have hap- 
pily escaped through the development of a system 
which, while it respects local needs and characteristics, 
subordinates them to a proper interest in the develop- 
ment of the national life, which may be said to be 
equivalent to humanity in its aims, no matter how far 
even it may at’ times have been deflected through sel- 
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fish interests. So the experience of the federal system 
of government has accustomed us to seeing conflicts of 
interest, important enough to have stirred up the flame 
of war under different conditions, settled by the simple 
and normal means of recourse to law. Under the 
aegis of this protection our national life has assumed 
the reach and development in which we rightfully re- 
joice. The significance of American political experi- 
ence in this respect is just beginning to dawn upon 
Europe and our constitutional history is now being 
studied by many abroad, not only for the purpose of 
gaining an understanding of our national life, but for 
the lessons it contains in regard to the possibility of 
organizing world-wide interests upon a basis of co- 
operation and recourse to law. 

But it yet remains for us to speak of the most funda- 
mental concept of American political life which is 
also exactly that principle from which our advocacy 
of international peace and arbitration springs most 
directly and derives its greatest strength. The fed- 
eral system, as already indicated, is an expression of 
that sense of respect for law, of the willingness to let 
law decide even the most important conflicts of interest, 
which has always characterized American political life. 
This feeling of the importance of lawful solutions 
manifests itself in a respect for courts which borders 
upon veneration. With this feeling of respect for 
the law, with this long experience of the advantage of 
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having even the most important controversies settled 
by legal means, our nation comes very naturally to 
appreciate the benefits which would result were this 
principle applied to conflicts of international scope; 
in nearly all cases these questions are no more impor- 
tant nor more difficult of rational settlement than those 
which in the past have been successfully adjusted by 
our high tribunals. As under the rule of law our na- 
tional welfare has been developed and our prosperity 
has advanced by leaps and bounds, we are convinced 
that the whole world and every individual nation 
would benefit by a similar normalization of inter- 
national affairs through recourse to legal arbitration. 

In our advocacy of international institutions we have 
gained only the less important goal should we achieve 
the establishment of a judicature empowered to en- 
force the law as it is plainly recognized by all. If we 
are to deprive war more completely of its raison d'etre, 
it will be necessary that there be found methods of 
developing international law so as to make it cor- 
respond to the vital needs of mankind and to render 
recurrence to violent means of vindicating rights less 
and less excusable. The great international confer- 
ences are a beginning of a legislative body, but as yet 
they are much hampered by diplomatic considerations. 
A world-legislation decreeing laws by majority of 
votes is still in the distant future and would involve 
a total departure from our present system of autono- 
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mous nations. Is there an agency by which inter- 
national law could be developed gradually but on the 
basis of principles that would in themselves make 
possible, and in fact import, recognition also by a world 
conference with legislative attributes? We believe 
that for the time being definiteness in international law 
principles could be achieved best, if they were ham- 
mered out in such important litigation as would come 
before high courts of international judicature. Grow- 
ing from precedent to precedent, adapting itself al- 
ways more perfectly to the needs of the world, resting 
on principles of human reason tested in action, inter- 
national law could grow strong in importance and 
authority. For by judicial interpretation conflicting 
points of view are dissolved, the better reason is gradu- 
ally allowed to establish itself, new implications are 
seen in older and accepted principles, which in turn 
will be a guidance in the just settlement of contro- 
versies as they arise. Thus the law is conceived of as 
a growing, living organism not subject to artificial 
construction by wrong-headed caprice no matter how 
strongly endowed with temporary power. 

It is this kind of jurisprudence that Americans are 
thinking of when they raise their voice for a high in- 
ternational judicature. It has been their experience 
for centuries, here and through the English system 
inherited by us, that law grows gradually by the ap- 
plication of human reason ard experience to innumer- 
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able practical cases. This high appreciation of the 
virtue of experience and precedents is common to the 
legal system of Rome and that of England and Amer- 
ica; its true spirit is at an immeasurable distance from 
the traffic in intricacies and technicalities that has be- 
come the byword of judicial administration. Its vir- 
tue lies in uniting stability with adaptiveness, and al- 
lowing a system of law to grow and gather strength 
through generations. It is in the light of this experi- 
ence that Americans are urging the establishment of 
an international judicature, the collection of interna- 
tional precedents, the development of world-law as a 
system of practical rules developed through experi- 
ence tested by reason. 

That much further thought and effort must be ex- 
pended before we can arrive at a clear and adequate 
conception of the form international legislative action 
is to take, requires no emphasis. But such legislation 
can be effective only if the ground is prepared for it 
through the judiciary, undertaking in a statesman-like 
spirit the application and development of international 
law. Thus through a gradual clarifying process, with- 
out the shock of sudden transitions, or the clash of 
arms, will our ideas of world-law grow to matu- 
rity. It is because our idea of the judicature and of 
judicial precedent embraces so much more than mere 
legal technicalities that our proposals are often mis- 
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When we review the elements composing the Amer- 
ican policy of international peace and arbitration and 
realize their intimate connection with the fundamental 
experience and ideals of our national life, we may in- 
deed justly be filled with joy and satisfaction because 
a policy so noble and humane flows naturally from 
the fundamental conditions of our national existence; 
but we will also realize the high responsibility herein 
laid upon our government not to allow these principles 
ever to be made the means for advancing interests of 
a petty, selfish nature. The danger is constantly pres- 
ent that through the desire of gaining a petty advan- 
tage we may forfeit a large measure of that opportu- 
nity which our favorable position gives us to be 
instrumental in the establishment of broad, statesman- 
like action in the affairs of the world. Noblesse oblige ; 
the marvelous advantages lavished upon us by nature 
are also an obligation for us not to descend to bending 
the foreign policy of this majestic commonwealth to 
petty aims of temporary advantage. 

Secretary Hay’s statement that American foreign 
policy has only two principles, the “ golden rule” and 
the “ open door,” is well known. He and his succes- 
sors have sought faithfully to secure the maintenance 
of equal commercial opportunity in China, and it is 
indeed a principle in the support of which national 
honor and national interest are completely at one. 
For what better economic situation could we wish for: 
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in the world than that all its markets should be open 
without artificial political impediments to the enterprise 
of our commerce and industry? And yet how backward 
we often are about applying this policy whenever we 
are tempted by the hope of getting some little privilege 
to ourselves, petty and unimportant as it may be when 
considered in relation to the entirety of our foreign 
affairs! Thus we strive for a small differential prefer- 
ence in Brazilian import duties; we shut out foreign 
commerce from the Philippine Islands so far as lies 
in our power, at the same time inveighing against the 
illiberal commercial policy of France in her colonies; 
and when about to complete a great highway of the 
world’s commerce which we have solemnly promised to 
keep open to all on equal terms, we are ready to dis- 
criminate for the purpose of securing a small incidental 
benefit to a particular national industry. 

The treatment accorded to international treaties ob- 
tained with great effort by the Executive, which repre- 
sent the carrying out of our declared and avowed pol- 
icy, is also often short-viewed. In all these matters, 
we seem to lose sight of the cost of such inconsistencies 
in weakening our position when it comes to really 
fundamental policies. Senator Hoar’s saying has be- 
come famous, “ May I never prefer my country’s in- 
terests to my country’s honor.” These words ought 
to be the motto of our foreign policy, whereas in actual 
affairs we often seem to think of the interests, not 
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even of the whole country, but of some influential 
group, before we consider what the honor and the 
fundamental policy of our country demand. 

Those who realize how intimately the American 
ideals of international action are connected with the 
spirit of our institutions, how deeply they are rooted 
in our national life, will indeed hope that these re- 
lations may be thoroughly understood by the European 
nations whom we are endeavoring to influence in the 
direction of our own aspirations. Our policy is not 
based on sentiment ; it is the outgrowth of our national 
destiny, it is inevitable and not a matter of choice for 
us. Yet frequently we allow our own government and 
ourselves to stand in the way of its realization, we 
permit the life principles of our commonwealth to be 
lowered to the character of impotent generalities, half 
veiling the play of petty interests. Our national policy 
must be seen as a whole in order that we may realize 
how seriously the achievement of our main purpose is 
often jeopardized by yielding to relatively unimportant 
interests and to importunities of the moment. 


Pau. S. REINSCH 
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